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ORDER AND DISORDER. 


Mother.—Come, my dear, take your work and 
sit by me. I havea story to tell, which I think will 
be pleasant and profitable to you. 

Eliza.—Mother, 1 cannot work, for I left my 
thimble at school. 

Mother.—And why did you leave it there ? 

Eliza. —~Because L-forgot to wke it again, after 
writing. 

Mother.—And why did you suffer yourself to 
forget it? Continue your reasons; and let me see 
how long they will hold out. 

, Eliza. —Because—because— 

Mother.—Because ; what a pity that word ever 
came into our language. Miss Edgeworth never 
suffered her little girls to make excuses—if they had 
committed a fault, the fault was made to stand up- 
right, and to be viewed in all its ugliness—it was 
never to be shuffled behind the door, or hid behind 
the back of another person. 

Eliza.—But I have a reason for forgetting my 
thimble. I knew that my sister had two at home, 
and that she was always willing to lend one to me; so 
Idid not think it of any consequence to remember 
to bring my own home. 

Mother.—That is a very poor reason; and one, 
which I strongly suspect has just come into your 
mind. ‘That is what I call putting your fault be- 
hind the door. 

Eliza.—But, Mother, although I did not think 
of my sister’s thimble just at this time, yet I always 
know that I can have it; and therefore I am always 
inattentive and thoughtless about my own. 

Mother.—Your reasoning is good, but your prac- 
tice is bad. I have long observed, that you were 

‘becoming inattentive and careless, about little 
things; and little things are of great importance ; 
since the whole of life, and the whole of character 
is made upof them. I shall not suffer you to bor- 
row a thimble, and hope that you will be the more at- 
tentive to the story I shall tell you, for having no- 
thing else todo. After you have heard my story, 
you will not think me unreasonable, (if you do 
now,) in requiring of you to sit with your hands 
idle. The circumstance of the thimble, and your 
general careless habits, decide me in the choice of 
astory, describing the characters of two young la- 
dies, whose names I shall leave you to guess, at 
the close of their histories. 

Eliza.—You are very kind, mamma, I wish I had 
thought to bring my thimble home. 

Mother.—My first nameless young lady, was the 
daughter of respectable and worthy parents, who, 
although they mixed in the duties, and somewhat 
in the amusements of social life, yet, devoted the 
best part of the day, and the best of their 
minds and hearts to the education of their family. 
They were not severe, but they were resolute, and 
decided—not disposed to give an undue importance 
to trifles; but their object was, so early, and so 
constantly to accustom them to attention and punctu- 
ality in little things, that while they become habitual, 

, they ceased to be thought of; indeed, little things 
never are thought of so much, as when we suffer 
from not attending to them in season. Many an 
hour has been spent in repairing the errors of for- 
getfulness or carelessness, which might have been 
better employed. O—, (for I will use the initial 
of my young lady’s name,) was always up in the 
morning betimes, and always ready for her. break- 
fast, before her breakfast was ready for her; with 
her face washed, her teeth brushed, her hair comb- 
ed, her dress neatly arranged, and her chamber 





left in good order. After breakfast, she had time 
to see that her lesson was ready for school, and to 
think of, and collect the various things she would 
want there ; as her thimble, pencil, scissots, quill, or 
anything else which might be necessary. 

Eliza.—I should think that she must spend her 
whole time in fixing and thinking of all she would 
want, and then what good would ail her niceness 
and exactness do her ? ; 

Mother.—You quite mistake ;—far from spend- 
ing her whole time in preparation, ‘> spent less 
than most of her companions. Ske never was o- 
bliged to go home from school for anything, which 
she had forgotten to take with her; nor'was she 
obliged to leave her seat, to borrow a rule, an ink- 
stand, or a piece of India rubber. By being every 
day attentive to little things, she saved time, and 
escaped anxiety and regret. She saved time, by 
not having to repair her neglects, out of season: 
her mind was not all the time thinking about little 
things, just because, she attended to them Aabitual- 
ly, and almost mechanically ; that is, without think- 
ing of them at all; just as you puton your clothes 
in ‘the morning, drink when you are thirsty, eat 
when you are hungry, and put on your bonnet 
when you go out. You doall these things while 
you are thinking of something else ; and thus, you 
will do almost everything, that you are in the habit 
of doing every day. She saved the pain of regret, 
by always avoiding those neglects, which would 
deprive herself of pleasure, or give pain to others. 
At home, she did not want to borrow a thimble, a 
pair of scissors, or a knife, for she had them all of 
her own; and they were always kept in her little 
work-basket, ready for use. She knew where to 
find her hat and gloves, for she put them in their 
places when she took them off; ‘‘ she had a piace 
ior everything, and everything in iis place ;” and 
all this, I must repeat it to you, cost her no trouble, 
because she began these habits early in life. It 
would have been harder for her to have neglected 
them, than it was to observe them; and, on the con- 
trary, it is extremely difficult, even almost impossi- 
ble to adopt habits, especially in little things, in after 
life, when the early days have been spent in entire 
neglect of ihem. I know a-lady, who seriously la- 
ments, that she was not compelled, in her child- 
hood, to brush her teeth every day, and to attend to 
many other little things,—since she has not suc- 
ceeded in after. life, in her attempts to fasten them 
to her character, and finds it even difficult to re- 
member to inculcate them on her children; al- 
though she is perfectly aware that good habits ad- 
here most easily while the character is yet soft, and 
the disposition warm and lively ; and that the little 
habits of which we have been speaking, adhere on- 
ly then. But, to go back to my young lady ;— 
when her sisters invited her to join them in a walk, 
she was the first to be ready, and was not obliged to 
say, “‘no, I have not learned my lesson yet ;’ for 
she had never been allowed to say, ‘‘ Mamma, may I 
put off getting my lesson, until the morning?’ I 
cannot tell you of all the excellent effects of her 
good habits: the best effects were good temper; for 
she gave no occasion to herself or any one else, to 
find fault with her,—a plenty of time, for all things ; 
since, everything being done in its own place and 
season, one thing never came in to jostle out anoth- 
er,—and last, not least, a steady and clear head to 
attend to whatever was before her, to examine with 
minute attention, and to observe with strong and 
undivided interest. 

Eliza.—But, mother, I love to lend and borrow 
sometimes, and your Miss O— I think, if she ne- 


Mother.—There are occasions enough for bor- 
rowing and lending, without our being careless for 
the sake of being dependent on each other; and 
the good temper of my Miss O— always supplied 
her with an auiple disposition to lend, and to be o- 
bliging. I hardly need to say that she became, as 
she grew older, more useful, more beloved, and 
more happy; a blessing to her family and friends, 
and arornameut, and an example worthy of imita- 
tion, to society. 

And now for Miss D— of whom I shall say less, 
as [ would rather impress on your mind an example 
to be imitated, than one which, I wish you by all 
means to detest and avoid. 

Miss D— was the daughter of parents, who 
thought that if they provided servants to take care 
of their children at home, and sent them to a fash- 
ionable school, they did their whole sum of duty. 
The school-mistress of Miss D—, unfortunately, 
did not join to the knowledge necessary to her -sit- 
uation, and which she possessed, orderly habits, 
sound judgment and good sense. Miss D— was 
often late at the breakfast table, and when she was 
noticed, she was often’ sent from table, to make 
herself more neat and cleanly; her hair would be 
in a tangle, her frock hanging off her shoulder, 
for want of a string behind; her vandyke put on 
awry; and her shoes down at the heel; and some- 
times she would be so indecent as to go to the ta- 
ble without washing her face, or brushing her 
teeth: this was commonly known and observed to 
her mortification, by her drowsy looking eyes and 
pale complexion ; for you know nothing makes your 
eyes so bright, and your face so rosy and so healthy, 
ascold water. Her frock wastorn, and it must be 
mended—she had forgotten to tell her mother of it, 
the night before ; her lesson was imperfectly learn- 
ed; she was late at school; she was obliged to go 
back for something at home, her book, or her maps, 
or her slate; she was reproved for her negligence, 
and then she would shed bitter tears of regret, and 
grow cross, because she had not time to get her 
lesson so well as her class mates. The next day, if 
she did notdo the same, she would be guilty of 
some omission. When called to ride, or walk, 
she was never ready; she could not find her hat, 
or gloves; she was always uncomfortable to her- 
self and others, because she was never ready for 
anything; she never had anything to lend, and 
she always wanted to borrow—thus she was un- 
happy, troublesome, and ill-tempered. 

Eliza—Indeed, mother, I think you mean Or- 
der and Disorder. ) 

Mother.—You think right, my dear; and I trust 
you have already attached yourself to one, as 
your sister and friend, with a determination to 
have nothing to say to the other. [Juv. Mis. 














THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








JOHN AND HIS MOTHER; AND MORE ABOUT 
JONAH.—[Continued from page 195.) 

Mother.—’Tis a sad night, John !—the sea is in 
a tempest: the waves rise mountains high, and the 
spray almost washes the wallsof our house.—The 
Lord preserve the poor sailors, who are tossed a- 
bout on the mighty deep! Come, my dear boy, for 
the shutters are closed, and I have put some fresh 
wood on the fire ;—come, and bring your little Bi- 
ble, which your teacher gave you at school :—there 
sit down in the corner, and we will talk again a- 
bout Jonah. 

John.—Shall I read the next chapter, then, mo- 
ther? 

M.—Do : it is but a short one. (He reads it.) 





ver wanted to borrow, would never be willing to 
lend. 





J.—How was it, mother, that he was kept alive 
in the fish’s belly ? 
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M.—I don’t know, John. He was kept alive, 
as we all are, every moment, by the almighty pow- 
er of God. 

J.—But how could he breathe, and live, when 
he had no light, and nothing at all to eat? 

M.—He who made him, could preserve him a- 
live anywere. Don’t you recollect how he preserv- 
ed the three children,who were thrown into the burn- 
ing fiery furnace, so that no harm came to them? 

J.—Yes,—it is in Daniel: and how wonderful it 
was that they were not all killed ina moment. But 
Jonah must have been in great trouble, mother, 
must he not? 

M.—Certainly ; the chapter you have just read 
tells us so: and sin always does bring trouble. 
When people lie, or steal, or do any thing that is 
wrong, they are sure to suffer for it. 

J.—Why, he was in the fish’s belly three days 
and three nights; and the chapter does not tell us 
that he went to sleep,—so it must have appeared a 
very lang time to him. WhenI was sick with a 
fever, you know, mother, and I couid not sleep, 
the night did seem so long! 

M.—No doubt but that this was the case with 
Jonah. Perhaps these three days and nights seem- 
ed longer to him than any whole year of his life ; 
and then, his thoughts were very sad and painful. 

J.—I dare say that he thought about his home; 
I am sure I should have done so: and I suppose 
th:t he was afrald he should never go to it any 
more, 

M.—Perhaps he did; but there was something 
which troubled him much worse than this. 

J.—What was that, mother? 

M.—The want of God’s gracious presence, 
which had been taken from him on account of his 
disobedience ; and it was this which went as a dag- 
ger to his heart. He said, ‘I am cast out of thy 
sight!” Nodoubt but he thought of the happy sea- 
sons when he had gone to the temple with God’s 
servants, to worship him. He had been often 
happy there. 

J.—Poor Jonah! what a dreaful state he must 
have been in. He says, that his “spirit fainted 
within him!’ You said, mother, the other day, 
that when we were in trouble, we should comfort 
ourselves by thinking that God’s servants had been 
afflicted, in past ages, in just the same way: but 
Jonah could not do so, mother, could he ? 

M.—True, he could not; on this account he 
must have been the more distressed. Job lost his 
possessions, and his family, and he was sorely af- 
flicted; Joseph was cast into a pit, and sold for a 
slave; David was obliged to hide himself in caves, 
and often to flee for his life; Danie] was cast into 
the den of lions: but no one was ever, before or 
since, swallowed up by a fish, and yet preserved 
alive. 

J.—But he did not give up all for lost, mother ? 

M.—No! He was brought very low; but then 
Jonah called unon the Lord. Times of peculiar 
trouble have always been times of peculiar prayer 
to God's people. 

J.—But what a place it was to pray in, mother ! 

M.—No place, John, is improper for prayer, Jo- 
nah knew that God could help even in the greatest 
extremity ; he knew that prayer could reach to the 
throne of God even from the bottom of the sea, and 
bring down the deliverance he needed. He had 
often found the Lord to be the hearer and answerer 
of prayer; and so, though he had never heard of 
any one who had been saved frum such a condition, 
he said, “I will look again towards thine holy tem- 
ple!” He “remembered the Lord,” how gracious 
he was, and is; and how “able to do exceedingly 
above all that we can ask or think.” 

J.—And the Lord did hear his prayer, mother ; 
for the chapter says, that the Lord spake to the fish, 
and he threw him out upon the dry land. 

M.—Yes; blessed be his holy name! he does 
hear prayer ; he never said to his people ‘‘ Seek ye 
me!” in vain. 

J.—It was very wonderful, that the fish should 
do as God bade him. 





M.—Every creature which exists, is the Lord’s, 
and does as he pleases. All that fly through the 


air, or that swim through the ocean, or that creep, 
or walk, on the earth, are his. The sun, and 
moon, and stars, and the world on which we live, 
and every thing we have ever seen, or can see, is 
the Lord’s. 

J.—How glad Jonah must have been, mother, 
when he saw the light again, and when he found 
himself on dry land! 

M.—No doubt he was,—indeed, he has told us 
so; and he never forgot the lessons which God 
taught him. He had learnt, that to disobey God’s 
plain commands, was forsaking his own mercies, 
and pursuing after lying vanities; and that the great 
God can deliver his servants out of the greatest dif- 
ficulties and trials. But we must not forget, John, 
what our Lord said about Jonah,—that he was a 
type of himself; and that as Jonah was three days 
and nights in the fish’s belly, so he should be a si- 
milar time in the tomb; and we know that this was 
the case. And, as Jonah’s spirit fainted within 
him, so the Saviour was ‘‘ Sorrowful—exceedingly 
sorrowful even unto death.” O yes, it was so, 
John; and he suffered thus for our sins,—yet, as 
the prophet Jonah again saw the light of heaven, 
so the Lord Jesus 


‘* rose to live and reign, 
When death itself is dead !” 


J.—Is not this very delightful, mother ? 

M.—lIt is, John; for “ Christ is the first fruits of 
them that slept;” and all who really believe on 
him, though they die, yet shall they rise from their 
graves, and live with him in heaven for ever! 

[ Youth’s Friend. 
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STEALING APPLES. 

Little Harry was a good boy, about seven years 
old. Harry’s father was dead; and his mother 
had to work very hard to support herself and her 
little boy. Harry was very sorry for his mother, 
and he tried to help her all he could. He would 
rise early in the morning, take his little pail on his 
arm, and go down to a spring of water, and dip up 
as much as he could lift, and carry it to his mother 
to make tea for her breakfast ; but Harry ate bread 
and milk. They had a cow, and Harry used to 
drive her to the pasture every morning, and go af- 
ter her every night. Harry’s mother wasa good 
woman, and she always taught him to say his pray- 
ers every night and every morning, and she told 
him never to tell lies, or speak bad words, or steal 
so much as a pin from any person; for if he did 
God would not love him. 

When Harry drove his cow to pasture, he had to 
pass by a large orchard that belonged to Mr. Tru- 
man. The apples hung very thick on the trees; 
and they looked so yellow and nice, that little Harry 
wished, and wished, he had some of them to eat. 
But he always asked his mother’s permission before 
doing any thing; and then he always minded, and 
did just as she told him todo. He was a good boy; 
do you, my dear little readers, always obey your-mo- 
ther, as this good boy did? 

When. Harry reached his home he said to his 
mother, ‘‘ Mother, you cannot guess how many ap- 
ples Mr. Truman has on his trees! The limbs 
bend almost to the ground, and the fruit looks so 
yellow and sweet! I wish you would give me 
leave to go into the orchard, and pick two apples 
for you, and two for me.” 

* But Harry,” said his mother, “ you know the 
apples are not mine; and | have often told you we 
must not take what does not belong to us; it is 
stealing if wedo.” 

** Why, mother,” replied Harry, looking very so- 
ber,—for he wanted the apples sadly, —‘‘ Mr. Tru- 
man cannot want so many himself, and he would 
never miss four apples, I am sure—two for you, and 
two for me.” 

“Perhaps he might not miss them,” said his 
mother, ‘“‘ and perhaps he would never know it ; but 
do you not think God would know it, Harry? And 
besides, should you not feel guilty whenever you 
saw Mr. Truman, and be afraid he would find you 
out? We are always happiest, my child, when we 


do right.” 





“But what can Mr. Truman do with so many a 
ples?” inquired Harry, still looking very grave. 
** He cannot use them all himself.” : 

“* No, he does not use them allhimself. He dolls 
some to people, and they pay money for them; and 
he very often gives apples to poor folks. He al. 
ways lets them have as many as they wish, and pay 
in some kind of work. Do you not see I am now 
spinning for Mrs. Truman?” 

“Yes,” replied Harry, “I know you have to 
work very hard, and spin wool and flax. I wish | 
could help you.” 

“Well, Harry, when I have spun a few more 
skeins of yarn, you shall carry the whole to Mrs, 
Truman. Then she will pay me a bushel of apples; 
and you shall have as many as you caneat. Wijj 
not that be much better than creeping into Mr. Tru- 
man’s orchard, and stealing his apples, and feeling 
all the time that you are very naughty ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, indeed it will,” cried Harry, jum. 
ping up and down with joy. Iam sure I neve; 
shall wish to steal apples again, I knew all the time 
it was naughty; I knew you would not give me 
leave to go; and I am glad you did not. When 
shall you have the apples?” 

‘* In two or three days; so now go and drive the 
cow to pasture ; and be sure to make haste home a* 
gain.” 

Harry ran whistling off, as merry asa cricket, 
thinking all the time kow kind his mother was to 
— and how he intended to help her, and mind 

er. 

Just as he came to the orchard he met Jack Wild- 
fire, a great ugly boy, who was always doing some 
mischief. 

“Well Harry,” said Jack, “don’t you wish you 
had some of those good apples?” 

‘Not now,” said Harry. ‘ My mother will buy 
me some, in two or the days, and then I shall have 
as many as I wish.” 

‘* Buy some in two or three days !’”’ repeated Jack, 
mimicking Harry, and laughing as loud as he could, 
“Why I will have some now, and without buying; 
I mean to climb over the wall, and fill my pockets 
and bosom full—and if you will go with me, I will 
shake off some apples for you.” 

“No, I will not go,” said Harry, “ it is stealing ; 
and my mother says it is a mean and wi¢ked thing 


to steal; and 1 know it is, and I never take any / 


thing without asking leave.”’ 

** Who'll see us?” asked Jack. ‘‘ Who'll know 
it? We need not tell of it ourselves; and Mr. 
Truman will never miss a few apples.” 


**God will know it,” replied Harry. ‘‘ He sees 


all we do, and hears all we say, and knows all we - 


think—and I will not do so bad a thing. 
feel afraid to see Mr. Truman.” 

“I don’t care for your preaching, Harry,” said 
Jack. ‘‘I shall pick me some apples, and 1 know 


I should 


there’s no harmin it. Butifever you tell any body, . 


I will whip you soundly, depend upon it.” 
So saying, Jack sprang to climb upon the high 


stone fence, that surrounded the orchard, while * 


Harry ran after his cow. He drove her into the 
pasture, and was just shutting the gate when he 
heard Jack scream, ‘ Harry! Harry!” as loud as 
he could. Harry ran back to the orchard, and 
there he saw Jack lying on the ground, and the 
great rocks and stones were all around him, and 
one was lying on him, so that he could not rise. He 
told Harry ,that, in attempting to jump over the wall, 
his foot caught between two stones, and he fell 
backwards; and the stones fell on him, and he fear- 
ed his leg was broken. “5 - 

“But, Harry,” continued he, “do try and lift 


this stone off my leg, and help me home, and Inet - 


er will attempt to steal again.” 

**T cannot take off the stones,” said Harry, “they 
are so large and heavy ; but I will run and call Mr. 
Truman.” 

“Qh, don’t call him! don’t call him! He will 
whip me for trying to get into his orchard, and 
throwing down his wall; I had rather lie here all 
day, than let him know it.” " 





“I knew you would be ashamed to have him 
know it,” said Harry, “‘ but I shall call him.” 
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So Harry ran to Mr. Truman’s, and told him the 
whole truth ; and Mr. Truman told him he was a 


js called an ugly, lying, thieving rogue, and if he 
has broken his leg, people will not care much for 
the pain he suffers; though they will pity his poor 
mother. O! it is a sad thing for a mother to know 
that her son is a bad boy.” 

Then they went to Jack, and found him crying 
bitterly; and Mr. Truman helped him up, and 
found his leg, though badly bruised, was not bro- 
ken. Mr. Truman told him to remember that bad 
boys were usually punished, in some way or other, 
and even if they escaped a whipping, yet nobody 
ever loved them, or would trust them. Then turn- 
ing to Harry, he said, ‘‘ Come here, my good boy, 
and I will show Jack how honesty is rewarded. 
Come to this tree and fill your hat with apples; and 
always when you want any, come and ask me, and 
you shall have as many as you please.” 

Little Harry carried the fruit to his mother, and 
told her he was now convinced that children were 
always happiest when they did right. [Jur. Mis. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MORNING LESSONS.—LEsson 6th. 
THE PRIZE COMPOSITION. 

Mr. M soon came in from his walk, when 
you know he was to hear the prize composition. Ed- 
ward had brought the pocket-book, which contain- 
ed the paper he was going to read. Frances had 
taken out her work-basket and seated herself at her 
work, that she might be perfectly still and listen 
to every word of the story. Mrs. M pro- 
ceeded with the stocking she was mending, and 
Mr. M , laying the little silver medal upon his 
knee, turned with a countenance glowing with pa- 
rental pleasure to listen to this early effort of his 
son. 

It is The Story of Joseph, papa, said Edward ; 
the Master said he did not expect us to write it so 
well as it is written in the Bible, for he says nobody 
can tell stories so.beautifully as they are told there. 

That is very true, said his father, and I am glad 
your —- has taught you this; at the same 
time approve of your trying to write them in your 
own language, because it will fix them deeper in 
your memory. . 

Yes, Papa, that is just what he says. Shall I 
begin now? 

Yes, my dear. 

All are now attentive, and Edward reads. 

Tae Story or Josepu,—(from scripture.) 


Pretty soon after the world was made, there lived 
aman named Jacob. He lived in the stranger’s 
country ; I believe they called it Canaan. He had 
twelve sous; one was named Reuben, one Joseph, 
and the youngest was little Benjamin. I donot re- 
member the names of the others. But his father 
loved Joseph better than any of his sons, and so 
he made him avery nice coat, and they called ita 
coat of many colours: but he did not give any to 
his other sons. And so Joseph’s brothers were an- 
gry with him, because his father loved him the best, 
and gave him a handsome coat. And then Joseph 
dreamed some dreams; and he dreamed that the 
sun, moon and eleven stars made obeisance to him, 
and when he told the dream, his father reproved 
him, and said, shall I, and thy mother, and thy 
brothers indeed bow down to thee? And then his 
brothers hated him more. Now his brothers were 
shepherds and they kept their father’s flocks, and 
they went to feed themin Shechem. And his fa- 
ther told Joseph to go and find his brothers, and 
see if they were well, and see if the sheep were 
well, and bring him word again. So he went, but 
he could not find them; and he met a man who 
told him they were gone to Dothan. Then Joseph 
went to Dothan. But when his brothers saw him a 
great way off, they said, see the dreamer coming : 
and they said let us kill him and tell his father that 
anevil beast has done it. But Reuben said no, we 











——- 


Reuben meant after the others had gone away, to 
take him out of the pit and carry him home to his 
father. So when Joseph bad come up to them, 
they stript off his coat—his beautiful coat of many 
colors, and threw him into the deep pit. 

Ok poor Joseph! exciaimed Frances, as she sat 
with her eyes riveted upon Edward, her work hav- 
ing long since dropt from ber lap. But her moth- 
er’s gentle reproof restored recollection, and she 
stooped in evident confusion to resume her work 
again. Edward proceeded. 

Aud so these wicked and cruel brothers sat down 
to eat and to drink and be merry, just as if nothing 
had happened—and I suppose poor Joseph was 
crying in the dark pit. hile they were sitting 
there, some Ishmalites came along, and then they 
took their brother up out of the pit, and sold him 
to these men for twenty pieces of silver, and these 
men carried him very far off, down into Egypt, and 
sold him to a man named Potiphar, and then Jo- 
seph was a slave. But his brothers killed a kid, 
and took Joseph’s coat, and dipped it in the blood, 
and then carried it home to his father, and asked 
him if he knew whether it was his son’s coat? And 
Jacob said, yes itis my son’s coat, an evil beast 
has devoured him. And many days his father 
wept for him, and they all tried to comfort him, 
but he would not be comforted, but said his grey 
hairs should sorrow to the grave. 

Edward having finished reading, folded up the 
paper, and gave it into his father’s hand. 

It is very well, my son, said Mr. M——, but is 
this the whole of Joseph’s story 

No, papa, we are to write His Life in Egypt, 
when we return to school again. 

There is a great deal to be learned from the 
story thus far, said Mr. M , does your instruc- 
tor point out the different truths it teaches? 

Yes, papa, he questions us to see if we under- 
stand it. 

And what amiable and Christian affection do 
these brothers so sadly want? 

Brotherly love, said Edward, and also affection 
and respect for their father. For while they treat- 
ed their brother Joseph with great cruelty, they 
chose the surest way to make their poor father very 
miserable. 

Had Joseph, amiable and Christian -affections ? 

I think he had, papa, for he seemed perfectly 
obedient, and ready to go to his brothers when his 
father desired it; and his going even to Dothan to 
seek them, showed that he really loved them. 

Yes, it does not seem that there was any hatred 
towards his brothers in Joseph’s heart. We are 
taught by this story that faniily discord, or broth- 
er’s quarrels will always be punished by Almighty 
God. It is probable these wicked brothers found 
themselves very miserable after their return, for it 
seems they tried to comfort their afflicted father, for 
the sorrow they had brought upon him, but as he 
would not be comforted, his sorrow was constantly 
before their eyes, reminding them of their guilt. 
But they were not sincerely sorry, for had they 
been, they would have confessed all to their father 
—told him where Joseph was, and humbly asked 
his forgiveness for their wicked deed, and for con- 
cealing it with so wicked a falsehoud. But God 
from heaven saw all; and he punished these men 
by giving conscience power to distress them contin- 
ually, so thatthey had not a moment’s peace—he 
also sent various other judgments upon them, as 
you will hereafter read. And now Edward, can 
you tell of whom Joseph was a type ? 

Yes, papa, our master said he was a type of 
Christ ; for Christ was sold by one, who should 
have been his brother and disciple, for thirty pieces 
of silver. 

But what is a type, mamma? whispered Frances, 
fearing lest she should interrupt again. 

I will tell you, my dear, said her father, who over- 
heard the whisper, A type is a sign of something 
to come. Joseph was sold by his brothets asa sign, 
that our Saviour was to come into the world, and 
be sold by Judas Iscariot, who professed to be his 








will not shed his blood because he is our brother, 
but let us cast him into this pit in the wilderness. 


ry so far, points out Christ, and therefore he is said 
to be a type of Christ. Do you understand, my 
dear ? 

I believe so; thank you, papa. 

The little reading circle now broke up; and at 
his father’s request, Edward promised to send 
home Joseph’s Life in Egypt, after he had written 
it at sehool. 

Perhaps my little readers will get a peep at this 
also. S. Lucy. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








WHITE ANTS. 

Mr. Smeathman, divides these insects into three 
orders. First, the working insects, or laborers. 
Second, the fighters, or soldiers. Third, the 
winged or perfect insects, which are male and fe- 
male, and capable of multiplying the species ; these 
last he calls the nobility and gentry, because they 
neither labour nor fight. The different functions 
of the laborers and soldiers, or the civil and milita- 
ry establishment, in a community of white ants, 
are illustrated by Mr. Smeathman in an attempt to 
examine their nests or city. On making a breach 
in any part of this structure, with a hoe or pickaxe, 
a soldier appears, and walks about the breach, as if 
to see whether the enemy is gone, or to examine 
whence the attack proceeds. In a short time he is 
followed by two or three others, and soon afterwards 
by a numerous body, who rush out as fast as the 
breach will permit them, their numbers increasing, 
as long as one continues to batter the building. 
During this time they are in the utmost bustle and 
agitation, some being employed in beating with 
their forceps upon the building, so as to make a 
noise which may be heard three or four feet dis- 
tance. On ceasing to disturb them, the soldiers re- 
tire, and are succeeded by the labourers, who has- 
ten, in various directions towards the breach, each 
with a burden of mortar in his mouth, ready tem- 
pered.—Though there are millions of them, they 
never stop or embarrass each other, and a wall grad- 
ually arises to fill up the chasms. A soldier attends 
every six hundred or a thousand of the labourers, 
seemingly as adirector of the works: for he neve 

touches the mortar, either to lift or carry it. 

One in particular, places himself close to the 
wall under repair, and frequently makes the above 
mentioned noise, which is instantly answered by a 
loud hiss from all the labourers within the dome : 
and at every such signal, they evidently redouble 
their pace, and work as fast again. The work be- 
ing completed, a renewal of the attack produces 
the same effect. The soldiers again rush out, and 
then retreat, and are followed by the labourers loa- 
ded with mortar, and as active and as diligent as be- 
fore. Thus the pleasure of seeing them come out 
to fight and work alternately, Mr. Smeathman ob- 
serves, may be attained as curiosity excites, or time 
permits, and it will certainly be found, that one or+ 
der never attempts to fight, nor the other to work, 
let the emergency be ever so great. The obstina- 
cy of the soldiers is remarkable ; they fight to the ve- 
ry last, disputing every inch of ground so well, ag 
often to drive away the negroes, who are without 
shoes, and make white people bleed plentifully 
through their stockings. 


—-Lfo— 
From the Rochester Daily Advertizer, April 10, 1829. 
THE DOG AND DRUNKARD. 

On the evening of the 8th inst,, as we were com- 
ing from Le Roy to this place in the Pioneer, the 
night being uncommonly dark, we discovered fo 
some distance before we reached Allen’s Creek 
Wheatland, that a dog not known-to anyo! 1% 
passengers, was frequently running about the sic: 
of the carriage, and evidently very uneasy, and 
seeming to look with deep interest, for some notice 
from the passengers within. When we had come 
to within ten or twelve rodsof the creek, the dog 
got before the stage, and in the middle of the road, 
set up a most earnest barking and crying, which 
attracted the notice of the passengers and driver, 





disciple and friend and brother, (for our Saviour 
calls his disciples brethren.) Then Joseph’s histo- 


who apprehending that all this concern of the 
strange dog might mean something, stopped his 
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horses, and looking under his coach, and within six 
inches of his wheel, saw a man lying across the 
path in such a position, that had he drove two feet, 
further, the wheel must have passed directly over | 
the neck of the poor creaturé and terminated his 
existence. The man was old and gray headed, and 
the secret of his exposure was, he was drunk, so 
drunk that when aroused he could not speak! As 
soon as he was drawn from under the coach, ‘the 
faithful dog was ‘in an ecstacy of joy—his first mo- 
tion was to stretch himself at full length upon his 
beastly master, fawning with more interest than 
language can describe, then jumping across his bo- 
dy backward and forward, as if to shield him from 
danger, or to infuse animation into his almost life- 
less body. We state these facts for two reasons ;— 
first to show the dangerof rum, and secondly. the 
sagacity of the animal; the faithful interest mani- 
fested by the dog could not have been more fully 
expressed, even if he had possessed the power of 
speech—and we must add one word more, to set 
the disgusting drunkard before the reader—he held 
in his hand the neck ofa broken bottle. There are 
8 living witnesses of the above facts, which happen- 
ed only two days since. PAssENGERS. 
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CONVERTED HEATHEN CHILDREN, 


We are permitted to insert two letters, written by heathen 
youths in Ceylon to a Ladies’ Benevolent Society in Boston. 
That Society supports them while obtaining an education, and 
they are named Joshua and Susan Huntington, for the Rev. 
Mr. Huntington, former pastor of Old South Church in Bos- 
ton and his lady. One ef them, (Joshua’s) is in his own hand- 
writing, which is very good: few of our educated people write 
beter. We have thought it best to alter no part of it, that his 
improvement as it is, may be seen in spelling, grammar and form 
of expression. The letter of Susan is an English translation of 
what she wrote in Tamul. We do not know the age of either 
child, er the term of time which they had spent at school. The 
explanatory notes are by the Rev. Miren Winslow, a missionary 
to Ceylon from this country. 

Batticotta, June, 1828. 

The following particulars are written with hu- 
r ‘ation and grateful feelings the society that pat- 
ronizesme. ‘l'hrough the mercy of the triune God, 
I am very favorably situated here; though you have 
not written to me, [ hear of your welfare by the be- 
nevolent. ‘The light that dawned there, enlighten- 
ed your minds to propagate the glad tidings of the 
gospel to my benighted country men; you will be 
apprised of the miserable state of the heathen a- 
mongst whom I dwell. In this heathen land,where 
all persons worship idols, and pay homage to their 
gods, you who caused me to think of my sinful nature 
and the depravity of my heart, deserve the highest 
thank. I see that I was ina benighted and de- 
plorable state, before I entered the school estab- 
lished by your bountiful generosity, under the su- 
perintendence of Rev. M. Winslow, in the parish 
of Oodooville. I say that I am happy as I was in- 
structed by the unwearied and constant efforts ard 
exertions of Rev. M. Winslow, one of the Mis- 
sionaries who came here from their native coun- 
try, by your assistance. 

Hereby I havea tolerable knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, the holy religions, and of Him who is the 
sovereign Lord of the realms of heaven; and also 
of this transcient world which was by no other 
means redeemed, than by the cross of Christ, the 
only begotten Son of God, whom I never heard of 
before. As I have been taught in this manner, I 
was persuaded to have recourse to Christ, the re- 
fuge to me who was swerving from the true path, 
and to obtain the pardon of sin, the result of his 
wonderful sufferings; and received the baptism, 
together with the Lord’s Supper, the tokens of my 
having recourse to Christ. I endeavour, by the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost that they may be not 
only extergal but internal. Moreover I try to com- 
municate the gospel tomy countrymen so far as it 
is in my power, so that their gloomy minds may be 
enlightened by the knowledge of the true God, and 
eagerly pursue the furtherance of sanctifier, that I 


err. Iwas taken after a few years into the school 
at Manipy, under the care of Mr. L. Spaulding, 
and after a few months I went to the school at Til- 
lipally, under the care of Mr. H. Woodward; and 
lastly I was received into the Central School at 
Batticotta, to learn under the superintendence of 
Rev. Mr. D. Poor. The course of studies I pur- 
sue while in the Sophomore class, are Pinnock’s 
Catechism on the use of the globes, construing the 
Introduction to the English Reader, and the trans- 
lation of the old sayings of Avvayar. 

With sincere gratitude, your unworthy beneficia- 
ry, (Signed) Josnua HunrTINGrTon. 
Note.—The above is Huntington’s hand writing ; 
and, I suppose, entirely his own composition. Hun- 
tington gives us, on the whole, good satisfaction, 
as a student and asa Christian, though he is not 
among the first in the Seminary. He would be 
thankful for any useful books. which the Society 
may be kind enough tosendhim. M. Winstow. 


May Jesus be with us. I beg leave to inform to 
you my most beloved and respected benefactors, that 
through the mercy of God, and your favour, I am 
in good health, and I am anxious to know of your 
health. Though I was poor, I was admitted into 
the boarding school of Mr. Winslow, by the favour 
of God, and taught not only to read of the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, but Mr. Winslow fre- 
quently spoke to me of those things. At first I des- 
pised them, and spent my time in trifles, without 
having any thoughts of the sufferings of Christ, 
and the privileges I enjoyed from his mercy. As 
the Lord had mercy on me, I was made to re- 
pent of my sins, and to believe on Jesus Christ. 
Since that, seven girlsof the boarding school join- 
ed the church with me, and partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. I now praise the Lord, as he has called 


death to his marvellous light. 
would not be enough for me to praise Him. As God 


sider them as sweepings. 
forgive my sins. 


thirst. 
can say now as it is in a hymn: 
not want your prosperity. 
30 girls are with me. 


God might save them. 
My beloved and respected benefactress, your fos- 
ter child. (Signed) Susan Huntineron. 


written by Susan in Tamul, without any alterations 
to accommodate it to English.—In this state it shows 
better the state of her mind than if more liberty 
were taken to alter it and make it better English. 
We have much comfort in Susan, and trust she will 
continue to adorn thé profession she has made and 
be a crown of rejoicing to her patrons in the world 
to come. My dear madam, yours truly, 


M. WinsLow. 
EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


Tt must be pleasing to all the friends of missions, 
to receive evidence of the mental improvement and 
spiritual elevation of the heathen to whom they 
have sent the gospel. The teachers of these youths 
went out from our enlightened and happy America, 
preaching peace to them that were far off, proclaim- 
ing among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. The active Christians of our country have 
contributed to the support of these missionaries, 
and send them money every year to procure their 
bread. They do this because they love the souls of 
the pagans, and desire that they may be saved ; be- 
cause they love the missionary cause, and those de- 











might not be a stumbling-block, by which they will 


me who had been darkness and in the shadow of 
A thousand tongues 


says in his word, that he will grant the petitions of 
his people, I humbly beg you would pray for me 
that my immortal soul may not be cast into hell. I 
will not forget to pray for you. When I think of the 
idols whom my father, mother, & relations and myself 
worshipped, I am ashamed in myself. Now I con- 
As Christ says, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden come unto me, | 
will give you rest; though I am a sinner, he will 
Alas, I am an ugly sinner. Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? Who 
shall give me the water of life that I may not have 
I believe that Christ will do all for me. I 
O ugly world, I do 

In the boarding school, 
I request you would pray 
for my father, mother, brother and yelations, that 


The above is a literal translation of what was 


them that they might testify to lost men the gospel of 
the grace of God. Christians at home watch over 
these labors with great solicitude, and anxiously 
search for the springing up of the seed which js 
sown. They lament when they hear that the poor 
souls continue given to idolatry and superstition 
choosing darkness rather than light. They rejoice 
with great gladness when they hear that any are 
turned from their dumb idols to serve the living God. 
When many are converted and churches formed of 
the first fruits of such lands of darkness; when 
waters break forth in the desert and fountains in a 
dry and thirsty land; when revivals of religion take 
place in such shades of death; then do Christians 
rejoice with the joy of harvest, and many thanks. 
givings redound to God. Many individual conver. 
sions have apparently been wrought on the island 
of Ceylon; and at two different times, we believe, 
hare the missions there been favored with showers 
of grace and with times of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. One at least of the writers of 
the above letters, is reconed as a real and devoted 
Christian; perhaps both are such. And we may 
hope that their American benefactors, who have 
never seen and will never see their faces in the flesh, 
will meet them. in heaven, saved by their efforts and 
in answer to their prayers. 

It is well for young people to read and hear much 
concerning the dark state of the heathen, and of 
the progress of the gospel among them. Very 
much of this work is yet to be done, before the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters fill the deep. Our children in coming 
years must take their part in this work, and they 
should early be trained to it and have their feelings 
enlisted in all that pertainsto it. They should ear- 
ly learn to pity heathen children, of whom myriads 
are groping in the profound darkness of a moral 
midnight. While enjoying their Bible, their schools, 
their sacred Sabbaths and the ministry of reconcili- 
ation, let them remember those to whom every one 
of these blessings are* denied, and imagine them- 
selves left in the same deplorable condition. Let 
them learn to rejoice in the extension of their privi- 
leges to others, and especially in hearing of their 
saving efficacy and power, through the Holy Spirit 
sent down from heaven. And let them not fail of 
his salvation themselves, by not believing on Jesus 
while they have the clearest gospel light. And while 
God is bringing in his ransomed from the East and 
the West, from the North and the South, let not 
any of our beloved readers, or any children from 
this Christian country, be cast into outer darkness. 








POETRY. 








A FATHER’S BLESSING. 


My father said, ‘‘ God bless thee, hoy!” ~ 
And I eould see the silent tear 
Flow down that cheek, so ag’d and sear; 
It seem’d to say, in bliss, in pain, 
On earth we ne’er shall meet again : 

He press’d my hand; the smile of jo 





voted men who have not counted their lives dear to 


Fled as he cried, ‘‘ God bless thee, ies ad 
My father said, ‘* God bless thee, child !” 
And from his lips a fervent prayer, 
Was whisper’d to the midnight air ; 
It seem’d as tho’ the hand of death 
Had wafted on his holy breath: 
Whilst as he spake, in accents mild, 
He wept, and said,—*‘ God bless thee, child !”’ 
My father said, ‘* Farewell, farewell !” 
And when we parted on the shore, 
I thought I ne’er should see him more ; 
One parting look from him to take 
I felt as tho’ my heart ’twould break : 


From his proud bosom’s atragele swell 
Burst forth these words—‘* My child—farewell !’’ 
—_—_— [ Traveller. 


THE ANXIOUS BIRD. 


Sweet bird, that sits on yonder spray, 
I would not take thy nest; 

I will go far, yes, far away, 
That thou may’st be at rest. 


Thy unfledged nestlings chirp thee home, 
‘And long for thy return ; 

Then quickly fly, tho’ all alone, _ 
And soon ’twill be their turn. 


As birds attend their little young, 
- And watch their daily growth 
Let men instruct their children too, 
And keep their minds from sloth. 
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